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Editorial 


LIBRARIES, in common with all other public institutions, must be faced with the uncertainty 
that arises from the inconclusive results of the recent General Election. We are not intimately 
concerned with parties and it is held that librarians should eschew them altogether as they 
have duties to, are the servants of, all. This consideration applies more to the public librarian 
than to the special one. Be that as it may, the change must postpone, we imagine, our chances 
of the new Public Libraries A&, because a new general election is probable in a very short time. 
Meanwhile, there is always uncertainty as to public expenditure and, although we do not 
expect anything drastic, it is hardly likely that our centenary year will see the beginnings of the 
library progress for which some had hoped. Most local rate-budgets have, fortunately, been 
fixed by now. 
* * * * 

A letter in a Sunday paper in February raised the question of the interavailability of 
library tickets. The correspondent, who appears to travel much, finds he needs occasionally 
to borrow a technical book in the town he may be visiting, but finds also that he has to be 
guaranteed by a local ratepayer and to pass through what to him are other impossible processes. 
He clearly is not fully informed that, where no co-operation exists, strangers do not receive 
borrowing privileges except by paying for them. But co-operation does exist in many towns ; 
the process which Stanley Jast started in 1901, by which Croydon and Brighton lent books 
on the tickets of either, continued later by the, until then, unexampled liberality of Birmingham, 
initiated by Mr. Cashmore, has so spread that we hope it is an exceptional town or county 
that does not honour the tickets of other towns or counties. It is only reasonable, and is 
generally assumed, that the town where the ticket originates should be responsible for the 
borrowings of its holder ; but, in an experience of over twenty years, we remember only two 
occasions when it was necessary to invoke that responsibility. Our readers are well aware 
that practically all the London Borough libraries have this interavailability and all the leading 
libraries of the whole country have it too. For those who have not, it would be a good 
centenary move to persuade their authorities to adopt the simple resolution passed ten years 
ago by a well-known library : “The valid readers’ tickets of any known rate-supported library 
authority may be used for the borrowing of books from the lending department.” 

* * * * 

The Annual Reports of municipal libraries that have reached us of late show a remarkably 
high standard of writing, typography and illustration. The exquisite little brochure issued by 
the Derbyshire libraries, which combined county and library scenery and information, we 
referred to some months ago. Amongst many good things of this month, we would specially 
draw attention to the 92nd Annual Report of the Sheffield City Libraries, which is attractively 
title-paged with the reproduction of a ms. from the collection of Wentworth Woodhouse 
Muniments which, during the past year, has been confided to the care of the Libraries. It is a 
carefully planned report, with excellent illustrations, a new “live” one, for example, of the 
Science and Technology Library on a normal afternoon, and cleverly posed pictures of the 
information bureau, the illustrations collection, the map collection, of an attractive young 
Student at work, a bearded, bespectacled and obviously most youthful librarian answering 
enquiries from firms by telephone, and a delightful picture of an audience of children at a 
cinema show at Firth Park Junior Library. The activities run over the whole gamut of modern 
library work and we can imagine no better text for a considerable number of lessons in 
administration, imaginatively generous, than this Report. The branch system is reinforced by 
about a score of library centres in areas where branches are not yet available, with a stock of 
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over 32,000 and the substantial issue of 410,000. The total stock was 483,568 and the issues 
nearly four millions ; an advance of 229,000 in the year. We deal here only with this Report, 
but the bibliographical and advisory work done is remarkable, and other publications, for 
example, that on Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law rhymes, are delightful to handle and to 
Study. * * * * * * 


We paid in January our own brief tribute to Arthur John Hawkes, who left his office, 
after thirty years, at Wigan, at the end of February. He had, indeed, an excellent record. 
A product of Bournemouth, which has produced a surprising number of librarians—a feat 
which one might not naturally associate with a seaside resort—he came by way of Leeds, 
where he introduced a sort of “associative subiect cataloguing” and made some daring 
revisions of Dewey, and the National Library of Wales, where he was chief cataloguer, and 
became an acknowledged expert on the L.C. scheme, which he persuaded Sir John Ballinger 
to adopt there. Wigan is remarkable in bibliography ; a fact that may reflect the influence 
of the famous local bibliographical family of the Crawfords ; in any case, it has the choicest 
collection of incunabula of any town of its size which is not a university town; in fact, there 
was a time when in his annual report the librarian lamented if he had not secured during the 
year an early printed book or MS. This tradition Hawkes, a severely practical idealist, has 
maintained, while pursuing vigorously those lives of scientific and sociological thinking 
which in his teens he showed in his pamphlet on Radium and his onslaught on woman suffrage, 
The Degradation of Women. As a teacher, a local historian and the writer of some excellent work 
on classification—-for example, the most useful chapter on classification in Doubleday’s 
Primer of library practice, and the masterly study of the L.C. scheme, the best available anywhere, 
in Sayers’s \anual of Classification, he is well known. Others may know him as “Old Stager” 
of The Librarian, certainly one of the most penetrating, relentless and yet completely just of 
library critics. We hope he will continue his many interests for our benefit for many years yet. 

* * * * 

One more distinguished librarian who goes out of office almost immediately, but a few 
months before he reaches his sixty-fifth year, is James D. Stewart, who is this year Chairman 
of the Library Association Council. He leaves Bermondsey to become the Editor of the 
British Union Catalogue of Periodicals, a task for which he is pre-eminently the right man. 
He is as active as a man thirty years younger, and few who meet him for the first time believe 
in his actual years. As his “retirement” is really a transference, we can save our space by 
omitting the long honourable story of his many activities until the date, which we believe is 
far-off, when he actually does retire. 

* * * * * * 

One of the features of the December examinations was the failure of-candidates in Library 
Organization and Administration, which at more than 80 per cent, was a debacle. It is not 
possible to think that the examiners have suddenly developed a savage severity. Our informa- 
tion comes from a number of disappointed candidates and we have not yet seen the examiners’ 
reports, which are not published nowadays, although official tutors have access to them. The 
questions suggest that a high standard of “current” knowledge of library practice is now 
required, covering not only what is in text-books, but also the continuous flow of new ideas 
in library journals, even to the details of recent, quite small individual libraries, to American 
plans such as the Farmington which can have some sort of English application, gramophone 
library administration, the latest terminc logy advanced by this or that section of the L.A. , and 
so on. All this is definitely stipulated for in the syllabus and, having in view that cardinal fact, 
we ask if all the students do in faét read the syllabus ? Do they read the library journals ? 
If not, we waste our time in telling them they must do so; they will not read our words. 
The section of the examination which shows such poor results is, after all, the culmination of 
all library studies—the ability to plan and administer a library service. 

* * * 

We hear from Henry Evelyn Bliss, who reached his eightieth birthday on January 29 
that he is hard at work on, and hopes to complete this year, the remaining classes of his great 
Bibliographic Classification. This is surely a record in singleness of purpose and tenacity in 
pursuing a scholarly ideal. The veteran librarian, to whom we send our good wishes, is 
spending his strenuous retirement in Florida. 
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The Necessary Re-Organisation of the Public Library 
By J. Witson Jones, A.R.His.S. (Rowley Regis Public Library) 


Pusuic Libraries are the most backward of present day cultural administration, and everyone 
from the Government to the members of the public admit the need for early re-organisation. 


Before considering re-organisation it is necessary to consider the ideal Public Library 
Service and in what we are falling short of these ideals. There is no doubt that the words 
“Free Library”’ should be deleted from all reference to Public Library Service. The public 
pay for the National Health Service, although they may consider the issue of spectacles to 
have been made without payment, nor do they complain at the cost of 4/11 per week. The 
Public Library Service is there to provide recreation, information and pleasure for young and 
old, in sickness and in health; why the objection to paying a reasonable cost of 2/- to 2/6 per 
year, even our wireless licence costs £1. Let us consider the average rate estimate of a Local 
Authority, in the services administered direct ; they range from 1s.0.59d. for Health Services 
down to 3.54d. for Public Libraries, and in County Rate Services it seems significant that 
Police Services cost 10.29d. 

Today, the reading public is divided into two classes, the student research reader and 
the recreational reader. They are both entitled to service. The student reader demands the 
up-to-date technical books and these average in price from 30/-to £4 per vol. The ideal 
Library Service should beable to provide them within the month of publication and not 
years afterwards as remainders. Every ideal Library Service should be able to have an In- 
formation Service containing the latest Directories, Timetables, Technical Guides and Govern- 
ment publications, and these should be provided without having to consider the spending 
of each penny. The ideal Library should be a Cultural and Community Centre with visual 
aid exhibitions, art displays and Town Forum groups. The ideal Library should be able 
to provide a Mobile Library Service in order that all citizens should share equal privileges 
whatever part of an area they live in. Finally, in an ideal Library Service, Library workers 
would be recognised as working within the Educational Trinity, Schools, Churches and 
Library for the benefit and moral upbringing of youth, and Librarians would be on an equal 
footing with the Headmasters and Ministerial leaders. 

Weaknesses in public Library Service are apparent and fall under four headings : 

(a) Public Library Aéts are not clearly defined. Local Authorities are not compelled 
to provide any service nor to maintain an efficient standard. The provision of a service 
or the maintaining of a correct Standard has only one safeguard, public opinion, and 
that has been insufficiently effective; the advantages of an efficient Library is only 
appreciated by the community which enjoys one. 

(b) The Central Government has no supervision, has no Department whose duty 
it is to encourage local Authorities how to build up an adequate co-ordinated service. 

(c) The inadequate financial resources from local Authorities have prevented many 
communities from having the Library services they need or require. The apathy of many 
Authorities is not to blame because they are not equally able to provide adequate service, 
and it is the poorer areas that are unable to make provision. 


Consideration must be given to the alternatives necessary to bring into being the ideal 
Public Library Service long overdue. 

1950 is the Centenary of the Public Libraries A&t, and as the Government is well aware 
of loopholes and weaknesses in the present Acts the opportunity of this Centenary should be 
taken to bring in a new Aé& setting forth minimum standards of efficiency, book funds based 
upon population, co-ordination of information and reference services within regions, and 
that State Grants should be given to help poorer Authorities. The provision of adequate 
services by suitable Library Authorities must be made compulsory, and there must be formed 
a Department or Ministry in the Central Government whose duty it is for guiding, co- 
ordinating and supervising Public Libraries Committees and insisting upon their efficiency. 
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The Central Government Department must enforce an adequate service which should be 
available to everyone, irrespective of his place of residence, that every person must be able to 
borrow books from any Library without any barriers to the full and free use of Library 
services. Library Committees must be chosen for their interest in the service and their appre- 
ciation of its possibilities. 

This method would be a semi-nationalisation of the Public Library Service, but control 
would remain with the local Authorities as at present, with this exception, minimum standards 
and expenditure laid down would be supervised, minimum book funds established and pro- 
fessional Status Standardised. Failure to carry out Library administration would mean the 
loss of that Authority to the next largest Authority or to the County. This method is the best 
way of bringing Library Services up to standard because with adequate Government super- 
vision it still retains the liberty of action by local Authorities however small ; the Librarian 
and Public Libraries Committee, who have lived in a distriét, are part of the distri€ét and have 
worked among the citizens, know the desires and requests of the public far better than a 
distant Library of a large Regional scheme. The trouble in the past has always been that the 
poorer local Authorities have never had a large enough income from the rates to carry out 
a real Library Service. Book funds for one example cannot be based on a rate of 4d. or 6d. 
in the {, they can only be adequately counted per head of population. 


The alternative to this is the Regional scheme as recommended by the McColvin and 
Abercrombie reports. Much can be said for this scheme, it divides the whole country in 
workable regions with a Central Library administering the whole area, there are adequate 
book funds, provision for mobile Libraries to reach outlying distriéts, clerical work is carried 
out by clerical staff and professional duties by trained personnel. Another point in its favour 
is that each branch Library within the regional scheme is well able to specialise on a particular 
Non-Fiétional subject and duplication of the less essential books is avoided. Modern Public 
Libraries Service needs regional reference Libraries, fully available to all readers, and many 
technical reference books are too expensive to be purchased under the present rate supported 
Libraries of individual local authorities. The sphere of local historical colleétions is at present 
a most neglected field and many important collections are broken up because local authorities 
cannot grant sufficient funds for their purchase. Under State supported regional schemes 
such special colleétions would be made. 


One of the most important spheres that requires complete reorganisation and placing 
under a national or central department is the cataloguing of books. At present every Library 
system runs its own method, one or two efficiently, many very inadequately, and a number 
either so inefficiently as to be of no value, or not at all. The reason being that Libraries are 
so ill equipped with modern office machinery, trained staff and finance that the Librarian, 
however good his intention, cannot carry out the necessary duties. 


One of the main headings of Library Administration needing a central supervision is the 
scale of qualifications and salaries ; these should be on a recognised national basis and not 
fluctuate according to place of service. Library workers should comprise two main categories, 
Technical Staff, including Librarians, Assistant Librarians, Children’s Librarians and pro- 
fessional workers, and service staff for clerical and routine duties. There should be no 
examination bar dividing the two, the recognised ability to pass from one section to the 
other should be the standard of knowledge gained in library experience and not a School 
Certificate or Library Examination that often has no bearing upon the conditions in any 
library. The Librarian and Technical Staff should be classed as equal to Secondary School 
Teaching Staffs and paid upon that scale, having regard to the size and importance of the area 
administered. 


Today the country needs a better library service than any local authority has visualised 
or carried out, and in conclusion there would seem no finer method than to retain as much 
of the individual liberty of aétion of the local authority, and the Librarian who knows local 
conditions, but with State grants assuring adequate financial provision and a New Library 
A&@ enforcing minimum book funds standards, correct staffing per head of population and 
regional specialised reference Libraries. 
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Scepticism in Librarianship 
By A. BroapFie.p (City Reference Library, Leicester) 


We like to believe, but are not so fond of exerting ourselves to make the belief a faét, that 
ours is a society in which free expression of opinion is neither openly penalised nor subtly 
undermined. We like to profess scepticism, although we are not always so eager to undertake 
the arduous enquiries which alone can make us fully qualified sceptics. Strangely, scepticism 
easily slides into a romantic ideal. Nevertheless, as librarians, we rightly prefer genuine 
diversity of opinion to a facade of unanimity. In thought unanimity is generally suspeé, 
though in a few fundamentals such as disapproval of cruelty, we could wish unanimity existed. 

But can we translate intellectual doubt into praétical affairs, so that there is room for 
scepticism in action ? We seem to be faced with a paradox, since we desire government by 
consent, yet this seems to presuppose an ideal of unanimity which, as realistic thinkers, we 
hesitate to claim. But it is an acceptable paradox, as the consideration of three forms of 
government may show : 

(1) The ruler of a slave society holds the key to a locked information room, from which 
he releases from time to time just enough information to form a basis for the spurious unanimity 
called loyalty, on which his office depends ; 

(z) The majority rulers of a democratic society appoint themselves custodians of the 
information room, withholding from the opposition information essential to enlightened 
difference of opinion ; 

(3) A proposed course of aétion is decided in common by the unanimous consent of all 
involved or affected, and information is not withheld. 

In the last, which seems the best, difference of opinion leads to unity of action. This 
may be called scepticism in practice, because each person can express his doubt, and has the 
information on which to base it, while everyone acknowledges the duty to try to understand 
divergent opinion, so that complete agreement can be attempted before taking a¢tion. Only 
if the attempt fails need recourse be had to the cruder but easier majority rule. 

What kind of library group can operate by the consent of the librarians? The 
first two forms of government ((1) and (2) above) are evolved by large societies, the last only 
exists in small ones, and it seems that the best form of library would be the not too large 
society governed by the expressed approval of all the librarians. Today libraries governed 
on the first pattern ((1) above) still exist, but the more approved model of democratic manage- 
ment is type (2), in which the library programme is presented to the staff by the librarian, and 
vice versa, for discussion and where possible acceptance and rejection. The more free the 
discussion the more vocal the dissentients, and the more exultantly the majority overrides 
them. But in the small institution more time and effort can be devoted to gain the consent of 
each participant, discontent is less, and management is based on sounder psychological 
principles. Should we not conclude that the best administration will be found in moderately 
sized libraries or self-governing departments, rather than in the huge institutions toward which 
we are propelled by the democratic tendency to agglomerate ? The opinion may be held that 
the answer is hardly in doubt ; but many libraries have a long way to go before they are run 
with the informed co-operation of those who work in them. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 
(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 

| WONDER if you have ever tried to match up the holes on two bus tickets supposedly punched 
for the same journey. My Deputy Simpson and I| were riding out to the Sloppy Park Branch 
and I noticed that as usual the conductor had failed to register a bull on either or both of the 
tickets I held. (The committee at Slow-on-the-Uptake are really quite generous about little 
expenses.) I don’t think that it does any harm to improve the shining hour, so I drew 
Simpson’s attention to the conduétor’s carelessness, and remarked that I should never tolerate 
such a State of affairs in any organization working under my jurisdiétion. As usual, Simpson 
had to go one better, and said that as the condu¢tors invariably failed to punch the correét 
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destination, he thought that the operation could be omitted altogether, although it was 
doubtless as soothing to the conductors to ting their littke punches and as comfortingly 
orthodox to their directors, as many of the routine processes meticulously repeated for decades 
in public librarianship. That's typical of Simpson. He’s a very good man, with lots of energy, 
but he’s much took quick to turn well-meant advice into quite a different condemnation of 
real solid library work. 

| said to him (in a very kindly way, of course) that the techniques of Brown, Jast and the 
other great librarians of the past had stood the test of time and that he could run a library 
without any records at all, which seemed to be his ambition, when he had gained enough 
experience to be appointed Chief Librarian somewhere. And not until. Simpson said he 
didn’t expect to convince me that we ought to amalgamate the shelf register and the classified 
catalogue as he had only been advocating it for six months, but he thought that it would be 
a Step in the right direction if | agreed with him that nine entries for each new non-fiction book 
smacked of the Circumlocution Office. | said that | was pretty sure that we didn’t have 
anything like nine entries,* and that exaggeration didn’t bolster a weak case. Simpson tried 
to say something, but | held up my hand for silence and told him that each of our records was 
designed to give certain essential information and despite all that he said, to omit any record 
or to combine any of them would lead to a lowering of our efliciency. Simpson tried to 
interrupt again, so | told him that the subject was closed, and that if he wished to converse I 
should be obliged if he would change the subject. Simpson said that he had been trying to 
change the subject for the last mile, and that as the meeting had become formal he would ask 
my permission to return to my original remarks about bus tickets. He said that his point 
that the punching of bus tickets was virtually useless had been proved by the fact that we had 
successfully passed our stop some time ago. 

Why hadn’t the ninny told me before ? W. R. McC. 

*Pooter is wrong, but Simpson was not right. Slow-on-the-Uptake Public Library has these entries for 
each new non-fiction book : order card, order book, accession register, shelf register, author catalogue card, 
classitied catalogue card, weekly list of additions, printed monthly list of additions. The order book and the 
accession register are in duplicate, however, and there is an additional author or subjeét reference card on the 
average for each book added. ‘Twelve entries in total.—Eprror. 


The Library Telephone 


My desk in my private sanctum at the Library does not happen to be close to a wall and it 
was on the nearest wall that they fixed the controlling jigger with the wires in it. That was 
when the trouble started. The Government, | was told, would not allow more than six 
feet of cable to be fitted to any telephone. That meant that the ’phone was perched perilously 
right on the edge of the far side of my desk, out of my reach. And between it and the wall 
was tightly stretched a six foot length of cable. So it remained until a week or so ago. Well, 
so it remained offandon. My visitors were mostly highbrows and when they marched about, 
head high and hands tightly clasped behind them, off went my phone witha crash. In between 
times I got a little use out of it by getting up and walking round my desk to it. Every time 
| sat down and Started to look at my correspondence or to think noble thoughts about the 
great service we libarians are pertorming, it peremptorily summoned me, and up I had to get. 
\fter a year or two | was no longer of the rotund, rosy-faced, managerial type, but wore a 
lean and haggard look. Such men are proverbially dangerous. Three times I paid for new 
instruments to replace ones shattered by super highbrows. How many repairs of minor 
breaks by minor poets I paid for I no longer care to remember. I wrote pleading letters, 
desperate letters, angry letters, letters marked private, confidential, and very secret, to our 
post-office. 1 brought the *phone into play whenever it was “‘on” and spoke rudely through 
it unto post-masters, post-mistresses, engineers, telephonists, and sometimes even to my 
secretary who was listening in, between bouts of hysteria, from her room. All to no purpose : 
six feet of cable and no more was my allotted portion. 

During the now departing winter, a boisterous friend from another part of this island 
of free men breezed in one day. Of course my phone went “off” with the speed of a rocket. 
We looked at the shattered pieces together. | am glad to think that it was a new and inter- 
esting experience for my friend, who had never betore come into such intimate contaé with 
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six feet of rope. I can’t think why. He remarked that it was a damned silly thing to do and 
I vividly agreed with him. But it appeared that we were not talking of the same thing. With 
a great effort I forced myself to tell once again the story of my limitations. His feeling seemed 
to be that, while six feet might be sufficient for ordinary criminals, librarians ought to be 
given much more rope. He told me he had a friend who made the cable stuff, and that he 
was sure his friend would gladly supply enough to settle me. I confess that I felt that he 
might have expressed himself somewhat differently, but I let it pass. A few weeks later a 
large parcel was delivered to me by the post-office. When | found it contained a free gift from 
my friend’s friend of no fewer than twenty-four feet of cable I felt that at length I had the 
post-office on a bit of string. At once | composed a very polite letter to our post-master, 
pointing out that as the post-office had now delivered the amount of cable for which I had 
been asking regularly for the past nine years, I should be most grateful if a man could be sent 
to fix it to my telephone. 

Two days later a man came and looked at the cable, pulled one end of it to pieces and 
then left it lying all over the floor of my room. As he went out he kindly vouchsafed the 
opinion that it was a bit of good stuff. It had been, anyway. I could hardly believe it when 
another man came and fitted the cable, leaving my ’phone reposing comfortably just at the 
side of my blotter. I believed it even less the next morning when I received a form from 
the post-office, which I was requested to fill in at once if | wished to make application for an 
allocation of extra cable. As it now seemed useless to complete the form I naturally consigned 
it to the w.p.b. 

But two days later the chief engineer at the post-office rang up to ask why I had not 
returned it. It was, of course, a pleasure to relate how his man had already fixed twenty-four 
feet of cable to my ’phone. | don’t think he made any serious effort to believe me, for he in- 
sisted that no man of his had done anything of the kind and ordered me to return the form 
immediately, adding that I was dealing with a government department and that failure to 
follow instructions might have serious results. 1 should not, | gathered, ever get extra cable. 

I often wonder now, as I walk round my desk to pick up my ’phone, why I yielded, 
searched our salvage for, completed, and returned that form. 

I could have cried yesterday when a man from the post-office appeared with seven feet 
of cable, removed my lovely twenty-four feet and duly supplied me with one foot more 
than the regulation length. But it is some consolation to know that, as the chief engineer, 
when handed the twenty-four feet, promptly retired to a nursing home, I have been of help 
to the Government in reducing the civil service. I am hourly expecting recognition of my 
good work. 

Meanwhile, I have moved my desk nearer to the wall. BETA. 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ZENODOTUS, 

There are one or two matters in the Library Association Record for February which excite 
my interest and seem to me worth an exchange of views. The first is the Editorial on the 
reading of poetry and what libraries may do about it. The others will emerge. 

THE DecLINE IN THE READING OF PoETRY 
causes speculation, even some concern, it appears. There are those whe do not regard this 
in any tragic sense, or, if they do, regard its negleét as a reasonable result of the lack of that 
tranquility in modern life which is a necessary preliminary to real poetic activity. It is a some- 
what juvenile view which has no basis in history. As Ivor Brown has pointed out, poetry is 
always read, if it is worth reading ; anyway, that is my own belief ; he instances the popularity 
of anthologies. To this one could retort that they present only the choice fruits, not the 
poet root and branch ; but it is certain that their popularity depends upon their human appeal. 
One could not call the Victorian age a specially poetical background ; physically one has only 
to look at the cities its industrialism created. Yet out of it came Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, the Rosettis, Swinburne, to name only the principal poets, and they were read, 
although Browning had to wait more years than Tennyson for recognition. Tennyson moved 
into fevour slowly at first, and then at a great pace, in spite of critics. Did he not reach 
£10,000 in a single year? That was because what was written had what all poetry should 
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have: vision, beauty, melody and clarity. We get beautiful lines occasionally now, which 
show what our moderns could do, if they were not so determined to conceal their meaning ; 
and I am convinced that beauty which, if it exists, has to be prized out with a chisel of some 
sort, is not worth the pains. By all means let us stock our poets, boost them if we can, but this 
tired generation is weary of metrical conundrums and no boosting will do much for them until 
our poets recover melody and meaning that are recognisable. But, then, the great poets are 
as much read as ever. 
SAVAGING AND SALVAGING PETER 

Since we are on literary subjects, what do you think of Dr. Savage’s squib in the February 
L.A. Record, “In defence of Peter Rabbit” ? It contains the good suggestion that the Youth 
Section should stimulate authors to write really good books for children, because we are 
immersed in “juvenile slush.” While agreeing with the suggestion, I ask: “Are we? Any 
more than we always have been ?” Dr. Savage defends Peter by slinging more things at him 
than Mr. MacGregor did; and he is utterly and entirely wrong ; in fact the attack is just one 
more of those aberrations of the adult “who cannot, will not understand.” For Peter is the 
almost perfect book for children under six ; its names are music ; its drama is real—for the 
animals of children do talk and adventure—think of the little one who does not shriek aloud 
with joy at the unexpected encounter of Peter as he rounds the corner and “whom should he 
meet, but [turn the page] Mr. MacGregor.” The illustrations are very good, too, in their sort. 
And the Doétor telescopes the ages of children ; the boy who hides in the privy (by all means, 
let us be robust !) and reads the virile blood, is not a “small boy,” especially in his own eyes ; 
he is much older than the readers of Peter Rabbit. I want Dr. Savage to tell us if he never read 
Sexton Blake, Buffalo Bill, Frank Reed, Jack Harkaway ? In short, the same kids who loved 
Peter Rabbit are, at a later stage, those who read Sexton. And who has been the worse for it ? 
It is a literary Stage, or series of stages, corresponding to the biological ones. So, in the choice 
phrase of the Radio Doétor, “Chuck it, Dr. Savage!” I refleét, however, that I always enjoy 
his adjectival verbal concatenations so much, I hope he won’t. 


L. A. MEMBERSHIP 

The old hare of “the L.A. for the qualified only” has been running again in the L.A. 
Record ; this time Mr. J. W. Carter concludes a correspondence which has lasted about a year 
and has been contributed to by many estimable librarians, including the Chairman of the 
Education Committee (which has a new name now, I believe). Mr. Carter writes of the 
Association that its status or prestige is likely to be diminished as soon as it is realized that it is 
based on a number of young ladies hardly out of their teens, and “the vague and undefined 
adjective ‘democratic’ ”’ will not save it. Well, years ago I said that the government of a 
profession should be an autocracy of its most qualified members. There were'shrieks of protest 
and mouthings, or pen-sputterings of “democracy” as a result. Of course it was true; and 
the fact is now realized. Indeed, Mr. J. W. Carter is somewhat out-of-date. The Charter 
provides that the L.A. is an association of all manner of folk interested in the promotion and 
improvement of libraries ; anyone may join, with the exception of those whose only interest 
would be a trading profit. Even this later “exception” is a doubtful one and would have 
excluded such invaluable men as Cedric Chivers and several more, from whose knowledge 
and teaching librarianship has profited, had it been insisted upon in our earlier days. The 
Charter has always been understood to bring into membership authorities responsible for or 
contemplating library enterprise ; that has been its strength with local authorities and with 
the nation. Some I know do not agree with this point of view. They may take comfort in the 
fact that the latest Byelaws of the Association vest in the members of the Council who are 
Fellows all matters concerning the examination and registration of librarians and exclude all 
others. And what is this most desirable arrangement but government by an aristocracy of the 
best qualified ? Thus, although the Association is democratic in its wider activities, in the one 
that protects the status and prestige of the librarian it is rightly authoritarian, as is every other 


recognized profession. Thus we are safe ! 
Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor 
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Topicalities 


Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Wrrn the General Election now over, I have 
wondered how many public libraries took the 
opportunity to bring to their readers’ notice 
the books they had on politics. I have won- 
dered, too, whether the reading matter ob- 
tained by the electors from public libraries, 
prior to the polling day, had any effect upon 
the result of the Eleétion. It would be easy 
to say that, since 84 per cent of the populace 
voted and nowhere near that percentage are 
registered readers, public libraries had little 
or no effect upon the result. But, knowledge 
gained from books is spread widely in con- 
versation and its effect only seen by those 
astute enough to delve a little deeper than a 
surface reaping. 


Public libraries can be potent force, and 
whether or not they are depends upon YOU. 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


For some months now, I have been aware 
that public library publications intended for 
young readers have appeared to be much 
improved, broadly speaking. 


To support this view comes COULSDON 
and PURLEY’S Children’s Book Week fold- 
over. Printed in black and red Times on white, 
illustrated by blocks in the three colours too, 
the production is a credit to public librarian- 
ship in general and the library authority con- 
cerned in particular. Organised in conjunction 
with the N.B.L., the programme includes talks 
by Geoffrey Trease, Eric Gillett, James Laver 
and Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, as well as an 
exhibition of new books, original illustrations 
and children’s books of yesterday. A grand 
piece of work ! 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DURHAM COUNTY’S (Billingham and 
Haverton Hill Branches) Library News, January, 
1950. A booklet printed in Gill throughout 
and making good use of blocks loaned by 
various publishers. This number also con- 
centrates on the younger readers’ requirements. 
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ISLINGTON’S My best novel. An exceed- 
ingly clearly printed booklet in black on white 
with purple for headings, in which twelve 
famous authors state their choice on their own 
writings. Writers include H. E. Bates, Phyllis 
Bentley, Elizabeth Bowen, Norman Collins, 
Eric Linklater and Francis Brett Young. A 
vastly interesting publication. The cover seems 
a little too heavy. 

KENT COUNTY’S New Books, Winter, 
1949-50. A very efficiently produced quarterly 
booklet with an arresting cover. Details such 
as number of pages, maps, plans, publisher 
and price are all given, but are they really 
necessary ? 


LEEDS’ The Book Guide, January, 1950. 
An always superb produétion which is a joy 
to read no less than to handle. Worthy of a 
great library system and a model for all. 


LEICESTER’S Library Bulletin, January, 
1950. Includes a most interesting review of 
books published during 1949. The choices 
and omissions are guaranteed to provoke 
endless discussion. 


LINCOLN’S New Books, January, 1950. 
A booklet which has an attractively printed 
cover in red and white alternating on each 
and cyclo-styled inside pages. As usual the 
Standard of duplicating work is astonishingly 
good. 


LUTON’S Books, January, 1950. Although 
containing a few advertisements, this booklet, 
with cover in black and white on deep blue, 
is most enjoyable by reason of its penetrating 
annotations. 


ROCHDALE’S Winter Book List, 1949. 
Standing comparison with the best, this book- 
let has a mottled cream cover overprinted in 
red Gill. The occasion of the Centenary is 
used to compare Rochdale’s library service in 
relation to the pamphlet “A Century of Public 
Library Service,” and to draw conclusions 
for the powers that be. 


SWANSEA’S General Literature. A half- 
yearly selective guide to books, added between 
June and November, 1949. Set mainly in Gill, 
of convenient size and possessing a compre- 
hensive subjeét index. 


WILLESDEN’S New Books, February, 1950. 
No change in the format, but the produétion 
is of high standard. The annotations are very 
well written and provide pleasure in reading. 
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Charles Dickens and Early 


Victorian England 


By R. J. Cruikshank, C.M.G., Editor of The News 
Chronicle. ‘‘A skilful and vivid piece of historical 
reconstruction which should claim a wide public."’"— 
Nineteenth Century and After. Price 20 - net. 


Educational Journey 


Memories of Fifty Years in Public Education. By 
F. F. Potter, C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc.(Lond.). Apart from its 
personal interest as the autobiography of the well- 
known educationist, this new book is an absorbing 
commentary upon the progress of education during 
the past fifty years. 15/- net. 
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The Factory 


By Dr. G. Schlesinger. The author shows from actual 
examples how the essential bridge between manage- 
ment and production is builc and maintained. Iilus- 
trated. Price 70/- net. 


The Pitman Dictionary of 
the English Language 


A reliable one-volume dictionary with an emphasis 
on pronunciation. “A marvellous |5s. worth— 
astonishingly well-produced.'’—The London Teacher. 

Price 15/- net. 


Introducing Wood 


By Harold T. Eyres. An introduction to the technical 
side of the timber trade. Written primarily for 
timber merchants and users who find chat the ad- 
vance of science requires new technical knowledge. 
net. 


Administration of Business 
Enterprise 


By Noel Branton. Discusses the main problems of 
modern business in the light of economic principles. 
8/- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Two fine, sensitive novels 


Lady of Letters 


JOSEPHINE ELDER 


A beautifully written adult novel set in 
the woman’s world of school and college. 
A sincere love-story of a girl torn between 


marriage and a career. 
7s. 6d. 


Their Children Dance 
LESLEY GERVAISE 


This is a ‘‘flash-back’’ story ; a woman 
remembers. . . her mother, her friends and 
those she loved .... and the author records 
her memories with sensitiveness, sympathy 
and understanding. A most moving book. 

8s. 6d. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


| THE TEGHNIGAL PRESS LTD. 


Recently Published 


Tenoning, Mortising and Boring 
The second volume in the new series “Principles of 
Machine Wood Working.’’ By A. H. Haycock, author 
of “Sawing and Planing.’’ Describing practical methods 
of Setting-up and Operating the Machines, together 
with the technique used in the preparation and main- 


tenance of the cutting equipment. 148 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Diagrams and Photographs. 
Demy S8vo. Cloth. Net 10s, 6d, 


Clockmaking : Past and Present 


By the late G. F. C. Gorpowx, M.A., A.M.LC.E. 
Second Edition, enlarged by A. V. May. 256 pages. 
Profusely illustrated by Diagrams and with 35 Plates 
of Long Case, Bracket, and other Clocks, Dials, Hands, 
etc. Demy S8vo. Cloth. Net 17s. 6d. 


The Geology of Water Supply 


Including the Principles of their application to Water 
Supply Problems. By Sir Cyrit S. Fox, D.Sc., F.G.S. 
230 pages profusely illustrated by Diagrams and 
Photographs. Royal 8vo. Cloth Net 25s. 


Cold Cathode Fluorescent Lighting 


A thorough and practical exposition of a subject of 
vital importance to industry. By H. A. MILLER, 
A.M.LE.E. 144 pages. Profusely illustrated. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 


| Gloucester Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


All Reports are for 1948/1949 


Owing to the large number of Reports to be dealt with 
only brief comments can be made. 


BrecKENHAM.—Borough Librarian, J. L. Wilson, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 75,750. Rate, 
3.063d. Income from Rate, {10,983. Total 
Stock, 58,361. Additions, 8,486. With- 
drawals, 3,156. Total Issues, 603,853. 
Tickets in use, 46,947. 1 Branch. 

Established ten years ago, the Library service has 
made rapid progress, and the need for extension is 
now being felt. Another branch is being considered, 
together with a permanent building to replace the 
present temporary premises at West Wickham.  In- 
crease in circulation amounted to 41,169. 
BriGHouse.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 

J. Bailey, A.L.A. Population (est.), 30,810. 
Rate, 8.o1d. Income from Rate, {5,265. 
Total Stock, 36,270. Additions, 3,297. 
Withdrawals, 2,325. Total Issues, 318,074. 
Tickets in use, 22,467. Branches, 2. De- 
livery Stations, 5. 

Increases in non-fiction issues were relatively 
greater than fiction. Total issues show an increase of 
4,965 when compared with previous year. 
Librarian, Kenneth Smith. 

Population (est.), 65,580. Rate, 6.68d. 
Income from Rate, £12,290. Total Stock, 
74,105. Additions, 4,330. Withdrawals, 
3,844. Total Issues, 273,669. Tickets in use, 
17,183. 

The eStablishment of branch libraries, or the pro- 
vision of a travelling library, to serve the outskirts of 
the City is urged. An increase of 30,183 in circulation 
is reported. 

CLYDEBANK. — Librarian, John B. Purdie, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 45,872. Rate, 
44d. Income from Rate, £7,351. Total 
Stock, 37,367. Additions, 4,004. With- 
drawals, 1,137. Total Issues, 349,293. 
Tickets in use, 20,897. 1 Branch. 

The Reference Library has been replanned and 
reorganised, and now the greatest need is a separate 
Junior Library. Issues were below those of the previous 
year owing to a big drop in Fiction reading. 
COouLSDON AND PurLey.—Chief Librarian, S. J. 

Butcher, F.L.A. Population (est.), 62,980. 
Rate, 5.47d. Income from Rate, £16,621. 
Total Stock, 64,406. Additions, 9,928. 
Withdrawals, 8,975. Total Issues, 640,388. 
Borrowers, 22,195. Branches, 4. 


Increased allocation of funds for books and binding 
has led to a great improvement in stock, with the result 
that public appreciation of the service has greatly ex- 
tended. Increased used was made of all departments, 
and 38,642 more books were borrowed for home 
reading than in the previous year. 


DuNFERMLINE.—Librarian, J]. G. Roger. Pop- 
ulation (est.), 44,900. Total Stock, 81,502. 
Additions, 9,078. Withdrawals, 4,546. 
Total Issues, 377,997. Borrowers, 13,663. 
1 Branch. 

\lthough there were less readers than in the year 
before, there was an increase in the number of books 
issued. The Reference Library is now kept open until 
9 p.m., and increased use is reported. A generous grant 
from the Carnegie Trustees resulted in a marked im- 
provement in book stock. 


EASTBOURNE. — Borough Librarian, Wilfrid 
Hynes, F.L.A. Population (est.), 56,670. 
Rate, 3.2d. Income from Rate, £11,320. 
Total Stock, 68,046. Additions, 6,502. 
Withdrawals, 3,574. Total Issues, 608,997. 
Tickets in use, 36,622. Branches, 3. 

This is the first printed post-war report and it 
tells of broken records in the number of books, 
borrowers and issues. Circulation figures are up by 
50,828. The Central Library is still having to funétion 
in cramped temporary quarters. 

Great YARMOuTH.—Borough Librarian and 
Curator, A. A. C. Hedges, F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 50,140. Rate, 6.28d. Income from 
Rate, £8,234. Total Stock, 43,000. Ad- 
ditions, 5,700. Withdrawals, 2,150. Total 
Issues, 539,340. Borrowers, 12,800. 1 
Branch. 

For the first time in the history of the Library 
over half a million books were issued, exceeding last 
year's figures by 143,402. Slight Structural alterations 
in the Central Lending Library has eased congestion for 
the time being, but a new building is sadly needed. 


KETTERING.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
A. C. Panter, B.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 
36,840. Rate, 7.927d. Income from Rate, 
£7,409. Total Stock, 43,182. Additions, 
5,836. Withdrawals, 2,828. Total Issues, 
407,778. Tickets held, 30,759. 1 Branch. 

The new Reference Library was opened during the 
vear. This department has been removed to the far end 
of the Reading Room and has released more space in the 

Lending Library. Congestion has thus been eased for 

a time, but it is clear that the building after the recent 

alterations and adaptations, is now used to the limit of 

its capacity. Book circulation reached the second 

highest total ever recorded with an increase of 8,317 

over the previous year. There was an increase in all 

classes of non-fiétional works, and in children’s books, 
but a slight fall in the use of fiétion. The library 
maintained in the General Hospital continues its good 

work with the aid of voluntary helpers. Over 36,000 

people visited the special exhibitions held in the Art 

Gallery and Museum. 
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Showroom : 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5650 & 0335 


Head Office & Works: NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGAR 7411 -2-3 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. : 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, RUTLAND STREET, LEICESTER. 


Out with the old—in with the new! 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


Beralding the new... 


One of the greatest advances in book develop- 
ment was the 4th Century replacement of the 
scroll form of book by the system of folded 
leaves. 


The greatest development in modern times has 
been the introduction of LINSON as a book 
cover material, which combines a_ pleasant 
appearance with great dui ability—and low cost. 
A specimen will show how the improvements of 
the new LINSON will serve your own particular 


LINSON 


Bound in Linson— bound to last 


TELEPHONE 5322 
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Earon.—Librarian, R. Davison, A.L.A. 
Population, 28,500. Rate, 7.62d. Income 
from Rate, £4,346. Total Stock, 25,789. 


Additions, 5,017. Withdrawals, 2,579. 
Total Issues, 250,619. Tickets in use, 
17,216, 


Thanks to an increased book fund more new books 
were added than in any previous year. Greater use of 
non-fictional works and junior books brought total 
circulation to 5,163 above last vear’s figure. 


Nuneaton.—Borough Librarian, S. H. Barlow, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 53,800. Rate, 
7.8d. Income from Rate, £7,713. Total 
Stock, 43,120. Additions, 6,543. With- 
drawals, 3,193. Total Issues, 294,904. 
Tickets in use, 20,577. 

The period under review was one of interesting 
and fruitful expansion of the service. Additional space 
has been secured for the Lending Library by bringing 
into use two small adjacent rooms. A new Children’s 
Library was opened, where Story hours have been 
introduced and instruétional films shown. Extra non- 
fiction tickets have been granted to users of the Lending 
Library, and the right to reserve any type of book 
instituted. A larger book fund made it possible to effeét 
some improvement in the book stock. There was a 
weneral increase in all types of reading, and total book 
circulation showed an increase of 45,740. The present 
Borough Librarian took up his appointment at the 
beginning of the vear. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Problems of storage accommodation form 
one of the main items of Yale University 
Library’s latest Annual Report. All medical 
books and serials are being transferred from 
the medical section of the University Library 
to the Medical Library. The latter already 
possesses 86,000 volumes and pamphlets and 
no fewer than 126,000 medical volumes and 
pamphlets are to be added by the transference. 
The Librarian takes note in his Report of 
“the opening of two fine new library buildings 
in our neighborhood — the Harvey 5S. 
Firestone Memorial Library at Princeton, and 
the Thomas W. Lamont Library for under- 
graduates at Harvard. I still feel,’ he writes, 
“that our building is supreme except in 
lighting .. .” 

During 1949 the National Library of Scot- 
land received an official visit from members 
of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries. In the Report which the Commission 
afterwards presented to the Prime Minister, 


the Secretary of State for Scotland, and the 
Ministry of Works, they observed: “‘We re- 
gard it as important that the possession of 
private endowments should not be used as an 
argument affecting the amount of grant from 
public funds.” And regarding the building 
programme of the National Library they 
observed, ““The important and imperative 
need of the Library is in fact accommodation, 
and our Third Report ranked this as a more 
critical situation even than that obtaining in 
the British Museum Library. We are firmly 
of the opinion that a deviation from that 
programme or delay in carrying it into effect 
would involve difficulties of a quite over- 
whelming nature.” 

The old basic division at Harvard of the 
University Library into College Library, 
Departmental Libraries, and House Libraries, 
has been abolished, and a new division into 
College Library or Library of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, and Libraries of Other 
Faculties has been substituted. Under revised 
Statutes the University Library now consists 
of all the collections of books in the possession 
of the University. The Director of the Uni- 
versity Library shall be ex-officio Librarian of 
the Harvard College Library and Chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences and ex-offcio a member 
of the administrative committees of the other 
libraries, whose librarians shall make annual 
reports to him. 

In the preliminary planning of the Lamont 
Library at Harvard, no existing scheme of 
classification was found that would meet the 
special requirements envisaged for a library 
devoted entirely to undergraduate use. A 
new system of classification has been de- 
veloped, using as a basis the decimal notation. 
The Dewey scheme itself was regarded as 
inappropriate in various aspects and the 
Lamont scheme finally adopted bears slight 
resemblance in many instances to Dewey. 
Thus another classification scheme has come 
into being. 

Notwithstanding the fact that about 28 
per cent of the libraries of Austria suffered 
heavy losses to their collections during the 
war, the State libraries still possess, it is stated 
in a recent survey-report, more than 13 million 
items. 
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The Curators of the Bodleian Library have 
decided that the financing of official Library 
publications, and the reproduction of printed 
books, manuscripts, and other material in, or 
connected with the Library, shall be a first 
charge upon the income of the Kenneth 
Grahame Bequest. This decision fills a need 
that has often been felt, the current issue of 
The Bodleian Library Record notes, for in all its 
long history the Library has never had a fund 
for publications. Indeed, so far as is known, 
the Bodleian’s opposite number in Scotland, 
St. Andrews University Library, has hitherto 
been the only University Library adequately 
provided with funds for its own series of 
publications. 


The author catalogue of the Brotherton 
Library has outgrown its original accommoda- 
tion on the circular stand in the centre of the 
Reading Room, and an extension cabinet and 
240 new volumes have been brought into use. 
The catalogue now comprises 804 volumes, of 
the sheaf catalogue type. The limit of the 
present shelving capacity of the building is 
being reached rapidly and the Committee is 
faced not only with problems connected with 
the fuller use of the present building, but also 
with the question of providing for the exten- 
sions which will be required in the near 
future. 
The National Book League has been given 
by the Festival of Britain Executive Committee 
full responsibility and freedom of action in 
everything that appertains to books in the 
whole of the 1951 Festival. A direct and 
adequate grant is to be made to the N.B.L. to 
enable it to shoulder the task. One observes, 
from the latest Report, that membership of the 
League is falling. To the present writer it 
seems that some of the work undertaken by 
the League might reasonably have been per- 
formed by the Library Association, for surely 
our profession’s principal concern is with 
books! And it is not without significance that 
librarians, acting as members of the N.B.L., have 
been asked to supervize various of its 
activities and have produced a number of its 
publications. 


From Halle (Saale) comes a very interesting 
official account of the Universitiits und 


Landesbibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt. This twenty 
page booklet deals with both the history and 
the present-day activities of the Library and 
contains thirteen photographs. 


A Selection 
from a Spring 
List of Character 
and Distinction 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD WILSON of LIBYA, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
EIGHT YEARS OVERSEAS 21/- 


THE 
DOWAGER COUNTESS 
LLOYD-GEORGE of 
DWYFOR, ¢.B.£. 

THE LETTERS OF 
DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE  25/- 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL 
ARTHUR S. GOULD LEE 
CROWN AGAINST SICKLE 


The Story of King Michael 
Roumania 21/- 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 
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The Library of Congress has announced 
that it has recently assumed the premier 
position in the United States in the number of 
incunabula in its possession. According to a 
tally just completed there are now 5,312 titles 
in its several collections, not including 25 
single leaves or fragments. The Huntington 
Library which for many years held the first 
position, now contains 5,295 titles. 


Review 
Tue MEN FROM THE WEsT.* 


This, the title, of a new book of lyrical poems by 
\rundell Esdaile, is also that of its longest item; and 
a reading of it confirms the opinion | have long held, 
that our past President has unusual powers in trans- 
muting into verbal beauty things that in themselves are 
profound. All poetry, of course, should show the 
beauty and profundity of things, even of the common- 
place. In this poem he traces the eternal search of man 
from the Greeks onwards for the ultimate meaning of 
life. Not all the book, however, has so vast a design. 
There are clegies, epitaphs, hymns, and at least four 
sonnets that need not fear any of the ordinary com- 
parisons ; besides squibs, translations and a tragi- 
satirical free verse one, The Bus, on a Cockney scold 
uiving her husband (and herself as well) hell on a 
Knightsbridge bus. 


In the now many years that I have known Dr. 
Esdaile he has always seemed to me the best-read man 
in poetry, in many languages too, that it has been my 
lot to meet, and fortunately I have met many poetry 
lovers. There are as a result undoubted influences of 
many former poets here. He has the gift of the grand 
style, which Matthew Arnold regarded as the mark of 
the great poet ; for example : 


Paler than sea-water is before the summer dawn, 
or 

The inviolable stars that keep their everlasting march 
or 

The charging tides work their own slow defeat. 

There are many such, but it is in the wholeness of 
cach poem—there are 74 pages of them—that the 
effect of beauty lives here. 

He expresses the attitude of the artist towards 
his work. The winds of the spirit—inspirations—blow 
when and where they will ; the fundamental! brain-work 
must follow. Thus :— 

The first thought for a poem floats as free, 

1s vague as mist, and only in the bond 
Of hard precipitating art can be 
Round as a pearl, clear as a diamond. 

I know, foo, that he praétises this fine creed, for he 
has sent me pencilled drafts of several of the poems 
included and their final form shows the continuous 
application of the file. He loves beautiful rhythms that 
swing, with stops that enhance their music. Thus, on 
Muck, his spreading in faé of manure and compost on 
his garden :— 


Dry November weather, and the robin sings at morning 
On a bare bough the brief day long 
To me, as I dig in the garden plot close by, bis warning 
Song 


or, in January sunlight :— 
The low sunlight lies warm on winter brake and wood ; 
With hues of the unborn spring (are June's more fair 
than they ?) 

The swelling hazel buds flush in their multitude— 

Eyes, look, and heart, be full, for what brief hour 
you may. 

Some of the elegiac poems have a pathos rarely 
reached : Spoiled Child, Epitaph, and Memory deal with 
the regrets that are too deep for tears in our common 
existence. There are others which are good fun, Social 
Justice in the Garden, tor example. But it is in the sonnets, 
on the poplar, Iscariot, beauty (from du_Bellay, 
exquisitely done), Camber and, above all, Shadow of 
Power, the greatest utterance known to me on the 
atomic bomb, that he shows his achievement in the 
tongue (and form), that Milton and Wordsworth 
spoke. 

Esdaile has been a poet always, but he has pub- 
lished little from what must be a large Store. There has 
been the interregnum of ordinary lite. This from The 
Robin's Song tells 

So I, who all day in the spring, 

Like the birds, could not but sing 

For urgency of life, but soon 

Fell silent and forgot my tune, 

Now, when the first frosts touch my leaves, 

Yet still the blue of the sky deceives, 

And webs that catch the morning dew 

Shine myriad-starred, compelled anew, 

By the strong pressure of delight, 

Seeing my autumn world thus bright, 

Sing stammering notes of thanks and praise 

For sunshine in my shortening days. 

But this is not “ stammering.”’ 1 hope all librarians 
and many others will get Wise Men and share my pleasure 
in work that is skilled, restrained and inspired. We may 
thus encourage Esdaile to give us more of it. 

W.C.B.S. 
*By Arundell Esdaile. Andrew Dakers, 1949. 5s. 


Book Selection Guide 

A. Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

GENERAL 

CHAMBERLAIN (Victor) Photo Market Guide. 
Fountain Press. 6s. od. net. 

Here is a direétory of all the publications likely to 
accept photographs by amateurs as well as professionals. 
It also contains many ideas for piétures and gives all 
the technique for winning photographic competitions. 
Evans (I. O.) The Observer’s Book of British 

Geology. Illus. Warne. 5s. od. net. 

\n excellent handbook, containing twelve coloured 
plates of rock specimens and a geological map, as well 
as numerous black and white illustrations. The Fore- 
word is by Professor H. L. Hawkins and the text 
describes rocks, minerals and fossils galore. A notable 
addition to the series. 

GRANVILLE (Wilfred) Sea Slang of the 
Twentieth Century. Winchester Publica- 
tions. 8s. 6d. net. 

Sea slang is composed largely of words that quick- 
witted sailors find or invent to describe anything 
affecting the daily round of living and working aboard 
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ship. Some words are coined from the Merchant Navy, 
some from yachtsmen, bargees, canalmen and fishermen. 
The whole combines to make a formidable list at 
variance with the elegancics of speech in the ward-room, 
but very definitely words that have taken their place in 
the language of all conneéted with the sea and therefore 
the English language. 

GREEN (Roger Lancelyn) The Story of Lewis 

Carroll. Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

The biography of C. L. Dodgson who, whilst 
a scholar and university le€turer, was primarily a child 
at heart, who loved children and endeared himself to 
them by his sense of fun and lively imagination. The 
author is also an Oxford man, the Librarian of Merton 
College, and the volume is well illustrated by many of 
Lewis Carroll’s own drawings and photographs. 
Hankey (Lord) Politics, Trials and Errors. 

Portrait frontis. Oxford, Pen-in-Hand. 
8s. 6d. net. 

There is, perhaps, no one more competent than 
Lord Hankey to give a well-reasoned account of the 
sombre subject which acutely affeéts everyone today. 
He withdrew from Mr. Churchill's war-time ad- 
ministration in 1941, but before then had been Secretary 
to every British Cabinet for twenty years. Soviet 
susceptibilities conclude the final chapter which ends 
with a moving appeal for world peace. 

Hoime (Rathbone) and Frost (Kathleen M.) 
Decorative Art. The Studio Year Book— 
1949. Illus. (some coloured). Studio 


Publications. 25s. od. net. 

In this work the publishers maintain their high 
reputation. The main part of the book is devoted to 
a review of domestic design in Europe and America 
over the past year. There is also a seétion which 
considers the question of decoration. In the field of 
decorative art considerations of utility must be blended 
with those of aesthetic taste to the detriment of neither, 
and this is admirably demonstrated in the many 
extremely fine illustrations which make up the greater 
part of the book. It should appeal equally te the 
home-lover and to the specialist. 


HoimseN (Sverre) Polynesian Trade Wind. 
Frontis. Illus. Translated from the Swedish 


by Joan Bulman. Barrie. 15s. od. net. 
When winter lays its chilly hand on this land of 
ours, books can transport us in thought to tropic 
islands. As a form of escapism from wintry rigours 
such produétions are as a rule attractive and this travel 
book which is extremely well-written, is no exception, 
for it captures the authentic spirit of the peoples of the 
South Seas, itinerant trading schooners and lagoons. 
There are twenty-nine illustrations and endpaper maps. 
INFORMATIONAL FILM AND TELEVISION YEAR 
Book, 1949-50. Illus. Albyn Press. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Most people will be interested in this reference 
volume which presents so much essential information 
concerning documentary and instructional films and 
television as distinét from the theatrical cinema. A 
setion that should interest librarians gives a list of film 
libraries whilst business people will be interested in 
those seétions that deal with commerce and industry. 
The illustrations add to the value of this up-to-date 
annual. 


HUTCHINSON’s 
\ Books for Young People 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
COLONEL LAWRENCE 


Lowell Thomas 


An account of the most adventurous 
figure in modern history—written 
specially for boys. With 15 half- 
tone illustrations. 6/- net. 


MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS 


Isobel St. Vincent 


John and Jean help an old flower- 
seller find her long-lost son and 
bring her lasting happiness. With 
colour plates and drawings. 6/- net. 


FIVE ROBINSON 
CRUSOES 


M. Frow 


Another adventure of the D’arcy 

children. With a frontispiece and 

12 line drawings by C. Rutland. 
5/- net. 


HAUNTED HANGARS 

George E. Rochester 
An action-packed story about two 
friends who spend a half-term 
holiday with their father at an 
aerodrome and walk straight into 
adventure. With a frontispiece 
and line drawings. 5/- net. 


THE STORYTELLER 
OF BAGHDAD 
Jj. Harold Carpenter 
An enthralling volume of tales with 
an Arabian Nights atmosphere. 


g colour plates and line drawings. 
Illustrated by M. E. Hirst. 6/- net. 


zz STRATFORD PLACE 
LONDON, W.1 
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Lesrer (Reginald M.) The Householder and 
the Law. Oxford, Pen-in-Hand. 4s. od. 
net. 

Legislation afiecting the householder is extremely 
complex ; it is also a matter which is of universal 
interest. \ny book therefore which attempts to simplify 
the complexity and explain in layman’s language the 
whole subjeét of Owners’ and Tenants’ liabilities and 
rights is of importance. The work deals briefly but 
clearly with some of the main problems and should 
serve as a useful guide. 


Bio- 


Linpsay (Jack) Charles Dickens. 
Dakers. 


graphical and Critical Study. 
18s. od. net. 

Mr. Lindsay has found new material regarding 
Dickens's lite and has worked it into a comprehensive 
discussion concerning the effeéts of his emotional and 
psychological self on his writings. In his preface he 
explains that amongst the many books written about 
the great author he has failed to find any that really 
grapple with his creative processes. This Mr. Lindsay 
has now done, with the result that his work is of real 
value. 


Maruews (H. F.) Methodism and the Educa- 
tion of the People, 1791-1851. Epworth 
Press. 13s. 6d. net. 

inception, and furthered by Wesley’s 

encouragement, Methodism has played a more or less 

important part in education. In later years the 

Methodists set up Sunday Schools, built day-schools, 

eStablished libraries and encouraged the working-man 

to educate himself. ‘To sum up, Methodism has borne 

a fair share of responsibility in bringing about the 

present awakening of, and expansion of educational 

influences. Mr. Mathews has done useful work in 
accentuating this factor in his helpful and informative 
work, 

Mercer (Frank A.) and Rosner (Charles) 
Modern Publicity, 1949. Illus. (some in 
colour). Studio Publications. 30s. od. net. 


This annual production of the typographer’s and 
the lithographer’s art has attained new high levels that 
will impress all engaged in publicity and attract those 


From. its 


who are alive to the necessity of studving the ideas of 


other countries in conneétion with advertising. Here 
we have examples of the best work of twenty-seven 
countries, all competing for export trade, and the three 
main divisions are commercial, cultural and social, and 
travel. There is a complete index of the designers 
and artists, 

Moore (Doris 
Fashion. Col. 
25s. od. net. 

The author is well-known as an authority on the 
history and psychology of dress and has one of the finest 
private colleétions of English clothing of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The period covered by the 

present work is from 1800 to 1927, and there are 108 

plates to illustrate the descriptions of cach costume or 

dress in chronological sequence. The dresses are 
shown on living models, such as Vivien Leigh, Ruth 

Draper, Beatrice Lillie and other distinguished women, 

so that they “come alive” in a way that is not 

accomplished by ordinary fashion plates. 


Langley) The 


frontis. Lllus. Batsford. 


Woman of 
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Museums tN Mopern Lire. Illus. The Royal 
Society of Arts. 5s. 6d. net. 

The seven papers read before the Royal Society 
of Arts last year and colleéted herein give an authorita- 
tive account of what museums are doing throughout 
the country for science, industry and the general educa- 
tion of the people. National, provincial and the Jocal 
museums are dealt with, the first by Sir John Forsdyke, 
Director of the British Museum. There are also well 
illustrated papers on Museums and Induftrial Design, 
Museum Display and Museums and E-dwation. 


Newman (L. Hugh) British Moths and their 
Haunts. Foreword by Peter Scott. Illus. 
Edmund Ward. 21s. od. net. 

This is a tine book. ‘The reproductions of photo- 
uraphs are masterpieces of technique. It may be that, 
trom the point of view of the entomologist, the details 
given about cach moth are a little sketchy, but there is 
ample information for the layman, and the whole 
forms an attractive gift. 


Ormerop (J.) The Burmese Wife and other 
Plays. Mitre Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is much more at home in the plays 
Periander, which is based on excerpts from Smith's 
History of Greece, and Gormae and Steingerd, the Icelandic 
Kormaks Saga, translated by W. G. Collingwood. 
The Burmese Wife is based on his reading of W. N. 
Willis’s Western Men With Eastern Morals, supplemented 
by talks with an Anglo-Indian friend, who is now in 
America. In consequerice, it suffers from a second- 
hand presentation of theme that is as old, nearly, as 
Burma itself. 


Ours.er (Fulton) The Greatest Story Ever 
Told. A Tale of the Greatest Life Ever 
Lived. World’s Work. 15s. od. net. 


Mr. Fulton Oursler has based his life of Christ on 
the material supplied by the Four Gospels, and the 
result is a beautiful and powerful biography from the 
birth until the final resurrection. The author is 
remarkably well qualified for his task, which he has 
executed in simple and loving faith so that all may 
read and learn, bringing their own special interpre- 
tation to the truth here so ably presented. English 
readers will follow their American friends in hailing this 
volume as one of the most valuable of the present time 
on its subject. 


Pine (L. G.) The Middle Sea. A Tour of the 
Mediterranean. Illus. Maps. Stanford. 
18s. 6d. net. 


The author points out clearly that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is not only to be regarded as a place of 
magnificent scenery, but as a most important locality 
in the world’s history. He proceeds to give a detailed 
and very full account of this so-called “centre of the 
world” in the earlier years of civilised life. Its people, 
its politics, its religions, its wars and confli€ting in- 
terests are here laid bare to the reader in a form which 
should keep him absorbed in every page. <A biblio- 
graphy, notes on most of the chapters, and a useful 
chronological table, have been added. Obviously the 


latter portion of the work could not be as fully recorded 
at the present time as the early historical periods, and 
it is up to Mr. Pine, who knows the land of which he 
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writes to the last acre, to continue his Story at some 
future date. 


StLvesTeR (Viétor) Old Time Dancing. Frontis. 
Illus. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

There has recently been a revival of interest in 
Old Time dancing, but those desiring to learn have 
found it difficult to understand the stylised language of 
old-fashioned books upon the subject. Consequently, 
a book such as this which sets forth the subjeé clearly 
and with illustrative diagrams should prove popular. 


Smart (Christopher) The Collected Poems of 
Christopher Smart. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and critical comments by Norman 
Callan. Frontis. portrait. 2 vols. Routledge, 
258. od. net. 

For one who has been called by the critics ‘‘ a one 
poem poet” Christopher Smart produced a surprising 
amount of work. Or perhaps the surprising thing is 
that any critic could ever have described him thus. For 
here is enough of his poetry to fill an anthology of two 
fat volumes. Produced in a handy format and at a 
popular price, illustrated with a frontispiece of the poet 
and introduced critically and biographically by one who 
is an expert on Smart and his period, these volumes 
make up a useful and enjovable anthology. 


TuHatcHer (W. S.) Economic Geography. 
English Universities Press. 6s. od. net. 

The author admits that his book is “‘an experi- 
ment,” the reason being that the subjeét is so wide he 
did not at first feel capable of compressing it into a 
small volume. He has achieved, however, a reliable 
outline on his subject by advising his readers how to 
extend their knowledge by consulting many other 
authoritative works. The subjeé starts where regional 
and anthropological geography leave off, and this is 
the point where the man who is both economist and 
geographer Steps in. Mr. Thatcher is definitely both 
and his comprehensive survey should be Studied by all 
to whom the subjeét is of interest. 


(G. L.)Ed. Photofacts. Vol. 1. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 17s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this work is to cover all aspects of 
photography of interest to the amateur. ‘The first 
volume gives the essentials of picture taking in some 
four hundred pages which are well-illustrated and 
indexed. The information is presented clearly and 
concisely and is accompanied by explanatory diagrams. 
It should enable librarians readily to assist the enquiring 
beginner. 


Wurrrer (G. S.) Bouquet. A galaxy of Flower 
Painting. Illus. in colour. Studio Publica- 
tions. 21s. od. net. 

The author is well-known for his articles in The 
Studio, and this outline of the history of flower painting, 
with emphasis on the work of its later exponents, will 
form a welcome addition to the art seétion in any 
library. It should also be appreciated by art clubs who 
like to represent most art books among their working 
and Study colleétions. There are 48 colour illustrations 
which cover most countries from the earliest times. 
Each illustration is accompanied with a short descrip- 
tive commentary. 


ZistEL (Ezra) Seleéted Dog Stories. Illus. 
Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 

As with most anthologies the reader is entirely in 
the hands of the anthologist and must be prepared for 
the exclusion of some story that was considered good, 
but even the seleétor of Stories, if he has covered the 
field well, is limited. A worthy contribution to dog- 
lore that will please all dog lovers. The Stories are by 
some of the best writers in Britain, America, France, 
Russia and elsewhere, and the range, geographically, 
shows that the compiler has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to give as wide and representative a selection 
as possible. 


FICTION 


Brooke (Jocelyn) A Mine of Serpents. Illus. 
Bodley Head. tos. 6d. net. 

This novelist has unusual talent and was widely 
acclaimed with his first novel, The Military Orchid. The 
present work is in the same vein and comprises a wide 
range of incidental topics which include the negleéted 
art of pyrotechny, Victorian novelists, Shakespearian 
illustrators and night life in London and Paris. 


CRANE (Frances) Murder on the Purple Water. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

A fishing party in the Gulf Stream, six suspeéts 
and a few miscellaneous deteétives, semi-tropical 
vegetation and weather, all stirred up by the Abbotts 
(Pat and Jean) make the usual Frances Crane thriller ; 
po not quite as effective as her early Abbott stories, 

ut quite good all the same. 


HeEatTrTeER (Basil) The Dim View. Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Jim Masters had every trouble that the war could 
have given him; malaria, sulfa, drink and exhaustion, 
to mention a few of them. His is a typical case and 
even the psychiatrist could only suggest a cure. But 
when Nora Young set to work to try and get him out 
of the slough of despond, she made quite a success of it. 


Horier (Sydney) The Charlatan. Percival 
Marshall. 8s. 6d. net. 

John Hannay eStablishes himself as an osteopath 
in the sacred home of the medical faculty, Harley 
Street. Here he has to fight the prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness of the doétors and surgeons who surround 
him and a very severe fight it becomes. Mr. Horler 
has achieved a trenchant story of the struggle between 
so-called “quacks” and the medical profession. 


Jones (Mary Eirwen) Folk Tales of Ireland. 
Oxford, Pen-in-Hand. 5s. od. net. 

There is probably no country which has a richer 
fund of folk tales than Ireland. These Stories have been 
handed down in speech throughout the ages, but 
comparatively few have been recorded. In this colleétion 
there is comedy, tragedy and drama. The illustrations 
are by Meiron Roberts. 

Rocuesrer (George E.) Haunted Hangars. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 5s. od. net. 

The secret space shin of the R.A.F. was in danger 
of being captured by foreign spies, but young Buck 
Brown and his pal were on the job and put a spoke in 
their*wheel and the wonderful ship was saved. 
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Roumer (Sax) The Shadow of Fu Manchu. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Secret services of the East and West try everything 
to obtain the secret of the world-destroying force in- 
vented by Morris Craig and into the network of in- 
trigue comes another factor in the person of Dr. Fu 
Manchu with the green hypnotic eyes and his special 
scientific knowledge. He is the genius most feared by 
Sir Denis Nayland Smith of the British Secret Service 
in a breathlessly absorbing tale. 

Srarr (Leonora) Family Story. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Carberrys in the village of High Green were a 
very happy family. War broke out and Eve, one of two 
daughters, fell in love with an injured Canadian airman. 
Robert, their brother, is attraéted by Delia Cunningham, 
a sensitive creature with a sad smile and a worthless 
husband, The author weaves an intriguing and 
pleasantly romantic story out of the normal daily lives 
of ordinary people. 

Srern (P. van Doren) Ed. The Moonlight 
Traveller, an Anthology of Short Stories. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

(An admirable bedside book comprising a collection 
of Stories which have an eStablished place in literature 
and deal with flights beyond the verge of reason. Some 
of these Stories are not easily obtainable, as they first 
appeared in periodicals. There are twenty-one of them 
and the quality may be judged by such names as H. G. 
Wells, E. M. Forster, James Stephens, R. L. Stevenson, 
A. E. Coppard, O. Henry, Rudyard Kipling and Walter 
de la Mare, to name only a few. There is an excellent 
introduétion by the editor. 

Vickers (Roy) Gold and Wine. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ Balkan dictator, poisoned at the great Parnassus 
Hotel, five millions in gold, buried somewhere in 
England, are the main factors in Roy Vickers’ new 
and readable thriller with Hugh Stanton and Deteétive- 
Inspector Curwen coming to grips over the various 
complications that ensue. 


NEW EDITIONS 

Carrick (Edward) Designing for Films. 
Illus. Studio Publications. 18s. od. net. 

In Number 27 of the “How to do it” Series, 
Edward Carrick has added chapters on colour, tech- 
nique and perspective to his original book. He em- 
phasises the importance of the many forms of knowledge 
necessary for acquiring the art of film-making, such as 
colour, composition, perspective, script-writing, 
costume and others. Beautifully produced, as is usual 
with Studio Publications, the work now Stands alone 
as an authoritative guide to film designing. 

Farey (Cyril A.) and Epwarps (A. Trystan) 
Architectural Drawing. Perspective and 
Rendering. 2nd Edition. Illus. Batsford. 
21s. od. net. 

\ very complete survey of modern archite&ural 
draughtsmanship in Britain. The text has been 
thoroughly revised for this edition and there are 
additional plates in colour, and black and white. There 
are over cighty illustrations and an Appendix giving a 
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practical example of setting up a perspective drawing 
in its various Stages. The bibliography of all relevant 
books on the subjeét is full. An admirable handbook 
for Students and draughtsmen. 


LernHasy (W. R.) Medieval Art from the 
Peace of the Church to the Eve of the 
Renaissance, 312-1350. New edition, re- 
vised by D. Talbot Rice. Illus. Nelson. 
30S. od. net. 

Since its first appearance in 1904 a large amount of 
material on decorative sculpture, mosaic and painted 
glass has become available and has been included in 
this revised edition of a Standard work dealing with 
arts employed in the service of architeéture. The fresh- 
ness, originality and enthusiasm of Mr. Lethaby which 
considerably enhanced the merits of the original edition, 
have been preserved and the new material has been 
skilfully woven into the text by Professor Talbot Rice, 
himself a recognised authority on the subje&t. There 
are 80 plates and many line illustrations and a compre- 
hensive index. Librarians should have every confidence 
in recommending it for addition to their stock. 
SussMAN (Aaron) The Amateur Photographer’s 

Handbook. Col. frontis. Illus. 3rd Edition. 
Pitman. 20s. od. net. 

(Amateur photography, which suffered to some 
extent during the late war, is rapidly adding to its 
adherents and this revised and up-to-date work should 
help them all. Not only has it been re-written, but it 
embraces the latest information on colour photography 
and is improved with a supplemental glossary of terms 
and an extensive index. There are numerous illustrations, 
some in colour. 


Tcnenov (Anton P.) Seleéted Tales of 
Tchehov. Translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This seleétion of twenty-five Stories made from 
Tchehov’s ‘‘Tales,”’ translated by Constance Garnett, 
contains all those which he considered worth re- 
publishing during his lifetime'and a number which 
were republished after his death. 

TREVELYAN (G. M.) Illustrated English Social 
History. Vol. 1. Col. frontis. Longmans. 
18s. od. net. 

The Master of Trinity’s work which combined 
scholarship and literary quality and became a_best- 
seller is to be produced in_an illustrated edition of four 
volumes, of which this is the first. It covers the period 
from Chaucer’s England to the early Tudors and the 
careful seleétion of illustrations, of which four are 
colour plates, six gravure and many in the text, forma 
most welcome and appropriate addition to a work 
which is already famous. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, February, 1950.— 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, January, 1950.—LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, February, 1950.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, November, 1949.—QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL, November, 1949.—STEEL 
NEWS, February, 1950.—UNION DES ASSOCIA- 
TIONS INTERNATIONALES, January, 1950.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, 1950. 
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